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THE IMPACT OF A CHANGING By 


CULTURE UPON PUBESCENT 


IDEALS’ 


Just over 50 years ago there was made the first con- 
siderable inquiry ever conducted into the preferred 
This 
virgin study, carried out by Estelle M. Darrah, was 


characters selected by children as their ideals. 


® published originally in Popular Science Monthly, May, 
| 1898, under the title: “A Study of Children’s Ideals.” 
The question on which the young subjects were inter- 
rogated was: “What person of whom you have ever 
heard or read would you like most to resemble? 
Why?” In order to form a basis for comparison with 
results of our own study carried through exactly a 
half century later, and to be reported in the present 
paper, only those of Miss Darrah’s children who were 
in the same age group as ours—i.e., 12, 13, and 14 
years of age—are included in this analysis. 

_'Address before the Eastern 
tion, 1949, Springfield, Mass. 


Psychological Associa- 





LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


In her tabulation of the ideal characters chosen by 
12-, 13-, and 14-year-olds in 1898, this early investi- 
gator found them to fall into three definite categories, 
as follows: 

1. Historical characters, buth contem- 
poraneous and past 

2. Characters from literature 

3. Acquaintances, including relatives 


78 per cent 
12 per cent 
10 per cent 

It appears that almost 8 out of 10 pubescents in 
1898 who were reached by Miss Darrah’s study (1,440 
altogether) identified themselves ideally with notables 
of history or with prominent people in the (then) cur- 
rent scene. Forty per cent of her subjects chose either 


Washington or Lincoln as their ideal characters. 


Among other personages appearing in this category 
were John Greenleaf Whittier, Clara Barton, Miss 
Sullivan (then coming into prominence as the devoted 
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tutor of Miss Helen Keller), Julius Caesar, and Chris- 
topher Columbus. A scattering few of her subjects, 
possibly presaging a time to come 50 years later, 
named exciting contemporary figures of the day: no- 
tably, one Wicorta, a New York detective; John 5S. 
Johnson, champion bicycle rider; James F. Corbett, 
champion prize fighter; and a very few others of like 
fame. Noting, however, and with much satisfaction, 
the great prominence of the choices falling upon his- 
torical characters of the past and upon great figures 
from literature, Miss Darrah was moved to conclude 
that: 

. .. This entire study proves that our instruction in 
History and literature is emphasizing goodness, truth, 
bravery, patriotism and the ability to lead. 

In order to assure a sampling of child opinion from 
different parts of the country, Miss Darrah drew about 
half her subjects from California, the other half from 
Minnesota. 

The study to be reported here was carried through 
by the writer in 1948, exactly half a century after 
Miss Darrah’s study. The purpose was to determine 
whether any modification has taken place in pubescent 
ideal character choices during the past 50 years, and 
if so, whether any definite trends can be detected. For 
the purpose of the investigation, the experimenter as- 
sociated with himself some 40 teachers of pubescent 
children in the 7th grade in Massachusetts public 
schools. Under direction of their teacher, each group 
of children included was asked to consider the follow- 
ing question: 

You know a good many people. You have read about 
a great many more in the history books and in the news- 
papers and magazines. Which one of all these persons 
that you know or have read about do you want most to 
be like 10 years from now? 

The query reached directly a total of 1,536 pubes- 
cents (849 boys and 687 girls). Each co-operating 
teacher was instructed to pass to each child in her 
room a small sheet on which the question was printed 
and to request that it be answered as thoughtfully and 
accurately as possible. There was no preliminary dis- 
cussion of the question or advance knowledge that 
such an exercise was coming. None of the children 
had any opportunity to compare notes and thus con- 
ceivably influence one another’s personal preferences. 
Seventh-graders were selected for the investigation be- 
eause they could be assumed to be old enough to un- 
derstand the question and to interpret it in the light 
of personal experience, and yet not old enough in 
most eases to treat the query with adolescent disdain 
or smart-aleck improvisation. The investigator felt 
constrained to eliminate in his final study of the re- 
turns only 6 of the 1,536 replies (all 6 of them boys’) 
because of doubt as to their genuineness. 
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There is, of course, a definite liability to error in at. 
tempting to draw conclusions from subjective, spur. 
of-the-moment data derived from any subjects—par. 
ticularly from juvenile ones—and the investigator j; 
not unaware of that contingency. Evidence of thi 
undeniable source of error is available from retury; 
published by Earl Barnes (Pedagogical Seminar 
Vol. 7, 1900, pp. 3-12) who reported results of ad. 
ministering Miss Darrah’s question to London childrey 
a short time after it had been tried out with Minnesot, 
and California children. Says Barnes: 

... Three days after Mr. Gladstone’s death, while 
was lying in state at Westminster, when all the paper 
were published with mourning border, and when his 
picture was being hawked in every street . . . choice 
of Mr. Gladstone mounted from 5 per cent among tk 
children to 42 per cent. Two weeks later it had dropped 
to 7 per cent. 

Such temporal swings in ideal choices are inevitable, 
depending upon the ebb and flow of circumstances or 
events. However, there is no reason to suppose that 
the children polled by Miss Darrah were any more or 
any less affected by such eventualities than were ours 
in their spontaneous first choices of ideal characters, 
and it seems not extravagant to assume that the desig. 
nation of their preferred characters by both groups 
has some reliability; at least, both were subject to the 
same error. 

Tabulation of the returns from the 1,536 children 
reached in the 1948 study allocates their ideals a: 
follows : 

Historical characters 
Characters from literature 
Acquaintances, relatives 
Sports figures 

Tradesmen 

Radio, movies, comics 

Not identified 

Rearranging the identifiable choices in diminishing 
order of popularity and relating them to Miss Dar: 
rah’s choices, we have: 


33 per cent 

0 per cent 
10 per cent 
23 per cent 
19 per cent 
14 per cent 

1 per cent 
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* Approximately. 


The most striking change in ideal identification that 
has come about during the 50 years, as indicated by 
these two studies, is the decided drop in incidence 0! 
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historical characters, from 78 per cent of all choices 
in 1898 to 33 per cent of all choices in 1948. Heading 
the list of girls’ ideals in 1948 is Clara Barton, with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt leads the boys’ list, 
Then follow in descending order, 


S9 votes. 
with 32 votes. 
among the boys: Washington, Lincoln, General Me- 
Arthur, President Truman, Admiral Byrd, Thomas A. 
Edison, each with more than 10 choosers; and among 
the girls: Florence Nightingale, Sister Kenny, Joan 
of Are, Eleanor Roosevelt, Lincoln, and Louisa May 
Aleott, each with more than 10. Other plural choices 
were, among the girls: Margaret Truman, Betsy Ross, 
Amelia Earhart, Martha Washington, Jane Addams, 
Madame Curie; and among the boys: Daniel Boone, 
Orville Wright, Benjamin Franklin, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Theodore Roosevelt, Jimmy Doolittle, John D. 
Rockefeller, Woodrow Wilson, 
Mark Twain. In addition, some 50 single choices were 
listed by both sexes. 


Columbus, Pasteur, 


The next most striking loss in popularity during the 
50 years were characters from literature, 12 per cent 
of the pubescents of 1898 naming them as their ideals, 
with 0 per cent choosing them in 1948. It appears 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of social-subjects 
teachers and teachers of literature over the years to 
make the personages about whom they teach living 
and convineing ideals for present emulation, they 
have been waging a rather indifferent battle. Possibly 
this lessening of modern pubescents’ veneration of 
such characters has come about, or is coming about, 
because of those forces and influences in society today 
that are catapulting more’spectacular living personali- 
ties into the klieg light of pubescent attention. 

At any rate, two decidedly new categories, which 
gave no foreshadowing of themselves 50 years ago, 
have now come upon the stage of juvenile admiration. 
Chief of these is the eategory of sports, personalities 
identified with which captivate the minds of almost 
Only 
a bieyele racer and a prize fighter drew sporadic al- 


one fourth of all our 1,536 pubescent subjects. 


legiance in the ease of Miss Darrah’s children. In 
1948 famous baseball players, football players, basket- 
ball and hockey players, boxers, roller skaters, track- 
men, horsemen, golfers, ete., represent ideal choices 
of nearly 400 of our 1,536 subjects. Heading the 
list of idealized sports figures are such names as Ted 
Williams, Babe Ruth, Johnny Lujack, Barbara Ann 
Seott, Esther Williams. 

The other new category, of which there was no 
foreshadowing in 1898, is the strictly modern category 
of the silver screen, the loud speaker, and the comies, 
in which three areas combined fall about 14 per cent 
of the choices of our subjects. Among the boys, 
radio has the chief appeal, 67 per cent of those falling 


within this tripartite category so choosing. Among 
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the girls in the same category, movie ideals predomi- 
nate, 70 per cent so electing. The table indicates the 


distribution: 


Ideals Boys Girls 
Radio 57 40 
Movie actors 21 87 
Totals 78 27 


Radio heroes most frequently named by the boys 
were Gene Autry and Jack Benny. Radio cowboys 
were the most popular radio ideals. Among the girls, 
radio characters most commonly chosen were singers. 
Others included announcers, radio detectives, adven- 
turers, ranchers, and even crooners. 

Movie actresses, heading the list of choices of 87 
girls as the people whom they most wish to be like 
were: Betty Grable, Jane Powell, Shirley Temple, and 
June Allyson. Among the 21 boys’ movie choices, 
Bob Hope headed the list, with 50 per cent of all 
their votes. 

Less than 3 per cent of the boys—and none of the 
girls—idealized characters in the funnies and comics. 
The characters in this category whom these boys would 
like to emulate were Joe Palooka, Tarzan, Smilin’ 
Jack, Chief Blackhaus, and the Lone Ranger. Inter- 
estingly, none of the subjects chose as an ideal the 
cartoonists who produce any of the characters in fun- 
nies or comics, although four boys, whom we classified 
in the category of trades and vocations, elected to be 
cartoonists, 

Coming next to the category of trades and vocations 
idealized by our subjects, we tabulated slightly more 
than 18 per cent of the 1,536 subjects within this over- 
all classification. Among the boys so tabulated, the 
leading vocations were: columnists, writers, reporters, 
airplane pilots, musicians, bankers, physicians, en- 
gineers, actors, and tradesmen. Among the 145 girls 
choosing ideal characters in occupational groups, more 
than one third selected teaching and nursing prac- 
titioners. Next, in descending order of identification, 
were columnists, musicians, writers and reporters, sec- 
retaries and stenographers, airplane hostesses, and 
roller skaters, with positions much lower in the pref- 
erential list oceupied by hair dressers and models, and 
still lower down by hat designers, dressmakers, physi- 
cians, and detectives. Single choices mentioned by the 
girls included businesswoman, certified public account- 
ant, dancing teacher, dietitian, entertainer, florist, of- 
fice worker, Red Cross worker, waitress, horsewoman, 
and horse breeder. 

Religious figures as heroes and heroines, if our 
survey is a fair sampling of pubescent ideals, have 


dropped notably during the 50 years. About 5 per 
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cent of Miss Darrah’s American subjects, and around 
10 per cent of Earl Barnes’s English subjects, chose 
the Deity. In our own returns we find only 12 chil- 
dren—6 boys and 6 girls—out of a total of 1,536 pu- 
bescents, or approximately three fourths of one per 
cent, selecting characters with religious reference: 4 
of the 12 named Jesus Christ; 2 named St. Joseph; 
2 named a missionary; 3 named a minister or priest; 
1 named a nun. In the classification of trades and 
occupations, moreover, no children listed themselves 
as desiring to emulate vocationally or ideally any re- 
ligious character or calling. 

Agreeing strikingly with Miss Darrah’s findings, our 
results showed approximately 10 per cent of pubescent 
ideal characters to be represented among their own 
relatives and acquaintances. Exactly one third of 
our boys selected their own fathers; 40 per cent of 
the girls selected their own mothers. Nearly one 
fourth of the boys chose another boy as their ideal; 
slightly more than 40 per cent of the girls selected 
another girl. No boys chose their own mothers; one 
girl chose her own father; no girls chose brothers, al- 
though six girls chose sisters. 

Results and conclusions from our 1948 study, viewed 
against the 1898 study, suggest themselves as follows: 

1. The thrall of the great heroes of the past is un- 
questionably diminishing in the idealization of mid- 
20th-century pubescents, although the influence of a 
few is still evident in the choices of about a third of 
the total group. In 1898, 12 out of every 15 chose 
their ideals from this category; in 1948, only 5 out of 
every 15 so chose. 

2. Today’s pubescents fail to identify themselves 
ideally with any of the characters from literature 
which intrigued 12 per cent of juveniles 50 years ago. 
It appears that the present generation chooses its 
favorite personalities from among flesh-and-blood per- 
formers upon the passing stage. The days when pu- 
bescent girls wept over Meg and Amy and longed 
some day to be like them have gone; today’s pubescent 
girls name rather Margaret Chase Smith, Princess 
Elizabeth, Shirley Temple, Esther Williams, et al. 
Gone, too, are the days when their young brothers 
idealized Lancelot and Robin Hood; today, they are 
choosing instead General Eisenhower, Red Skelton, 
Joe DiMaggio, Joe Louis, et al. Thus do today’s chil- 
dren tend to pass out of the penumbra of the mythical 
and romantic in their hero worship and bask rather in 
the full light cast by those living examples who achieve 
with muscle, brawn, and brain. 

3. Taking up the slack of waning historical and 
literary ideals, the present pubescent generation finds 
itself strongly drawn to prominent characters in the 
area of sports and athletics, an area which possessed 
little or no magnetic pull for them 50 years ago. 
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From the standpoint of growth and development of 
body and muscle, and possibly too of mental health, 
it ean hardly be gainsaid that this modern emphasis 
upon physical expenditure and the admiration of those 
who exemplify it vocationally and professionally is a 
wholesome and salutary one. Idealization and emula- 
tion of Johnny Peskey and Johnny Lujack and Boh 
Cousy by today’s boys and of Esther Williams, Bar- 
bara Ann Scott, and Sonje Henie by the girls evidence 
the arrival of a new age of physical culture for Amer- 
ican youth. If idealization of these representatives 
of the strenuous athletic life does not spend itself in 
mere mouth honor and vociferous oral adulation, but 
in addition inspires boys and girls to emulate their 
heroes and heroines by active physical participation 
upon our playing fields and links and rinks and in 
our gymnasiums and recreation centers, this shift 
from an ideational to a muscular motif may prove 
to be a not unfortunate one. 

4, Possibly a less reassuring trend in pubescent 
ideal characters at the present day is the appearance 
of movie actors and actresses, radio comedians, and in- 
corporeal characters from the funnies and the comics. 
Nearly two thirds as many of our subjects chose 
their preferred characters from this area as from the 
area of sports and athletics, and more than two thirds 
as many as from the conventional trades and occupa- 
tions. Unquestionably the glamor surrounding movie 
and radio performers is not lost upon the impression- 
able spirits of pubescent youth, good numbers of 
whom ‘hope someday themselves to follow careers in 
movies and radio, as actors, actresses, comedians, 
singers, crooners, mystery men, ete. The surprising 
thing perhaps is, considering the tremendous appeal 
which such careers have for young people, that the 
number of our subjects so choosing was no more than 
205 (13.3 per cent of the total 1,536). At any rate, 
here is a field of youthful idealization which is abso- 
lutely new since Miss Darrah’s time. 

5. Trades, professions, and occupations oceupy 4 
poor third place in our returns, 19 per cent of our 
subjects choosing their ideal characters from people 
in this category. It may seem a bit mystifying that 
only one out of every five identified themselves ideally 
with those workaday toilers among whom most of 
them will ultimately find themselves. Possibly these 
19 per cent comprised the practical-minded among the 
group, whose judgments were not confounded by the 
allurements of silver screen and loud speaker, but who 
envisage instead for themselves more modest, less spec- 
tacular niches in the world of work. Possibly the 
other 81 per cent dissociated in their minds the ap- 
pealing from the utilitarian and identified their ideal 
characters with the former, though understanding well 
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enough that vocational actuality will eventually be 
experienced among the latter. In any event, it is per- 
haps significant that the practical-minded group chose 
their ideals principally from such solid and substantial 
ranks as businessmen, engineers, farmers, mechanics, 
musicians, teachers, nurses, physicians, stenographers, 
tradesmen, reporters, and the like; while only scatter- 
ing choices fell upon the somewhat more romantic 
roles of big-game hunters, racing-car drivers, enter- 
Altogether 70 differ- 
ent vocations were identified, with only five having 


tainers, magicians, models, ete. 


more than 10 votes each; e.g., airplane pilot, writer 
(including columnists and reporters), nurses, teachers, 
and musicians (including band leaders and orchestra 
players). The other 65 vocational choices varied from 
1 to 9 votes each. 

6. Ten per cent of pubescents still, as was the case 
50 years ago, identify some relative or acquaintance 
as the individuals whom they would like most to re- 
semble 10 years hence. 

7. Characters and personalities with religious iden- 
tification are rarely mentioned by modern pubescents 
as their ideals. Apparently there is a waning in the 


Shorter Papers. 
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idealism with which modern youth surround notable 
religious personages, even below the 5 per cent of 
Miss Darrah’s subjects who chose such ideal char- 
acters. Only three fourths of 1 per cent of our boys 
and girls reached in this study identified themselves 
thus. 
practical workaday world, on the one hand, and upon 


It is a rather significant commentary upon our 


the glamorous world of the screen and comic strip 
and radio, on the other, that 4 times as many boys 
chose as their hero Gene Autry as chose Jesus Christ; 
that as many chose Jack Benny as chose priests, 
ministers, and missionaries combined; that as many 
chose Joe Palooka as chose St. Joseph; and that, 
among the girls, twice as many wish to be like Shirley 
Temple or Jane Powell, as wish to be like all religious 
figures combined. Betty Grable appears seven times 
more frequently in the ideal choices of these girls 
than do missionaries and In the 
realm of comics and funnies, as many boys chose the 


nuns combined. 


Lone Ranger and Smilin’ Jack as chose to be ministers 
and priests. 
only 14 per cent of our subjects identified themselves 
ideally with characters of the screen, radio, and comics. 


The encouraging thing, perhaps, is that 





SHOULD PROFESSORS READ? 


Lewis H. CHrisMAN 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Less than four hours after I had landed on the 
eampus of the junior college in the mountains where 
I first tried my hand at teaching I had a disillusioning 
experience which I have never been able to forget. 
In my first exploration of my new surroundings I 
looked and looked for something having the semblance 
of a library. At last I made inquiry of a janitor who 
accommodatingly opened the door into a dusty room 
which was empty with the exception of several piles 
of books lying on the floor. They did not at first 
glance look very seductive, and an investigation proved 
that they were as nearly worthless as books could be. 
They consisted almost entirely of discarded textbooks 
and volumes which had been a part of the libraries of 
clergymen of another generation. The discovery of 
this tragic inadequacy in the equipment of the institu- 
tion in which I was to teach was bad enough, but 
worse was to come. 


A little later that evening three of my new colleagues 


paid me a visit in my barren dormitory room. Since 
my visit to the “library” was looming rather large in 
my mind, I said something about it and added a few 
innocent observations about the plans which I had 


had of doing some reading during the months ahead. 
Very likely I mentioned my fears of not being able 
to get anything to read in what looked like a book- 
less setting. Then one of my fellow-teachers to be 
spoke up and said: “Young man, you may as well take 
for granted that you’ll be worked so hard here that 
there will be no time for you to do any reading.” 
Never in my life have I heard a statement that more 
surprised and confused me. I had been taught that 
reading is a virtue. In my innocence I had assumed 
that it was a part of a teacher’s business, that from 
the very nature of his occupation he was to be more 
In fact, I had started out with 
the assumption that a love of books and reading was 


or less of a bookman. 


one of the reasons why I might fit into an academic 
life. Besides, I was to teach English, and just that 
spring I had read in an article by Henry Van Dyke 
that a teacher of literature was primarily a teacher 
of reading. How could a man who himself did not 
read teach reading? My practical pedagogical educa- 
tion had begun. The voice of experience had spoken 
to a greenhorn who, nevertheless, was reasonably sure 
that there 
time in the years that have since passed I have thought 


was a screw loose somewhere. Many a 


of the good answers which I might have given to that 


naively inane remark. But sad to say I was too 
nonplussed to rally to the situation. 


The fallacy of the bookless teacher could not have 
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been expressed more crudely than it was that Septem- 
ber evening in the bare dormitory room, but I have 
come into contact with many other examples of its 
existence in academic purlieus. I shall, however, con- 
fine myself to one additional illustration. Years later 
a new colleague, clothed in the dignity of a freshly 
acquired doctorate, visited me in my own library. 
On the table near him were three or four magazines 
of the type that might be found in any home where 
there is a semblance of cultivation. But they called 
forth the remark, “How do you ever get time to do 
any reading?” Again I was more or less shocked. I 
could not entirely accommodate myself to the idea that 
some men regard the possession of a degree as a permit 
to avoid studying, or any other reading, for the rest 
of their days. But I had traveled some distance from 
the state of confused surpise of the green teacher in 
the dormitory, and this time I replied, “Whenever I 
van’t find time to read, I will know that I am incom- 
petent to teach.” 

This article is based upon the hypothesis that books 
are an extremely important factor in college teaching 
and learning. In connection with the presentation of 
the Carey-Thomas Award for Creative Publishing, 
Joseph W. Krutch delivered an address entitled, “Is 
Reading Here to Stay?” in which he said: ‘Educators 
are already prejudiced against books. They are now- 
adays all committed to ‘audio-visual aids’ and they 
seem blandly to forget that the printed word is still 
the most generally efficient and effective method of 
conveying thought or information ever invented by 
man and that over the largest of all fields a hundred 
words is often worth a thousand pictures. The ability 
to take in the printed word is one which has to be 
cultivated and it is, as a matter of fact, being sys- 
tematically discouraged.”! Although other means of 
“conveying thought or information” must be recog- 
nized, the priority of reading in the dissemination of 
knowledge and truth can hardly be denied. 

Even if, in the early days of the 19th century, 
Pestalozzi boasted that he had not read a book for 
thirty years, the question as to whether or not a college 
teacher should read is not one to be debated seriously. 
So few of us are Pestalozzis that we are reasonably 
safe in taking for granted that we are not geniuses 
of such high order that it would be safe for us to 
eschew the printed page. Once upon a time a sareastic 
old scholar characterized a certain college professor 
as being like Whittier’s uncle, described in Snowbound, 
as being “innocent of books.” It will generally be 
agreed that this particular type of innocence does 
not belong in college halls. Yet possibly in consider- 
ing the good old bachelor, Moses Whittier, we should 
go a step farther. His nephew says of him: 


1 The Nation, February 26, 1948, Vol. 168, p. 243. 
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Our uncle innocent of books 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of nature’s unhoused lyceum. 


Our enthusiasm for the educational value of the book 
should not cause us to forget that there are other 
sources of knowledge. “Nature’s unhoused lyceum” 
is still in operation. Some find it the major source 
of nourishment for the mind. And there are other 
college professors in whose intellectual lives the 
laboratory figures more largely than the library, but 
we have reason, though, now and then to fear that a 
few of us care nothing about either. 

Most of us secure pollen for the mind through books, 
if we find it anywhere. Not every academic environ- 
ment is stimulating to those who follow the same 
routine year after year. Walter De la Mare has 
written of one Jim Jay who “got stuck fast in yester- 
day.” It is within the range of possibility for this to 
happen to a college professor. What happens is 
sometimes described by means of the expressive figure 
of “going to seed.” One might venture to wonder 
why this particular piece of imagery is so perilously 
near to being overworked. Henry Nelson Snyder at 
the end of forty years as president of Wofford College 
refers to this professional dying at the top on the part 
of teachers as one of the major “obstacle courses” 
which a college head must somehow hurdle. “It does 
not seem to take a new college president long to 
discover a few lost souls of this type wandering about 
the campus, and to inquire of elders in the profession 
what to do about them. I could answer only out of a 
sense of failure. The disease here referred to is so 
subtle, so insidious, so gradual, the victim so agreeable, 
that he has reached the incurable stage before one is 
aware of it, before one discovers how really ill the 
patient is—so ill that only a surgical operation can 
relieve the institution.”* Occasionally one of these 
worried presidents has managed to send his problem 
to a university for a summer, or even a year, but 
beneficial as are new contacts, this plan, as a rule, does 
not result in the revitalizing of a dead mind. Keeping 
alert across the years to what is new in one’s field 
is the irreducible minimum for effectiveness. 

It does not follow, however, that a teacher’s reading 
should be confined to the area of ideas which is re- 
garded as his particular territory. Most certainly 
there is no law forbidding a college professor to read 
material outside of the beaten track of his immediate 
work. Yet it must be admitted that occasionally we 
find evidence among unthinking academies that th 
more limited the range of one’s interests the greater 
is his scholarship. The present-day interest in general 
education with its emphasis upon the close relation 


2H. N. Snyder. ‘‘An Educational Odyssey,’’ p. 250. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1947. 
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of subject to subject tends to break down this fallacy. 
The question, “Should professors read?” brings up 
the allied one, “Do professors read?” An anonymous 


Fartide on “How much do faculty members read?” 





® presents findings that are far from being unanimously 
4% encouraging.’ This, though, is but part of the picture. 
) In replying to the article, J. W. Wilcox comes to the 
defense of the nonreading professor as follows: “The 
trouble is the whole college atmosphere is not con- 
Most professors want to 
read. Our first 
responsibility, of course, is to make the fifteen hours 


ducive to wide reading. 
They simply do not have the time. 





? (or more when laboratory work is involved) we spend 

And 
B that, we submit, is enough to use up the lion’s share 
. If it is true that most 






n the classroom worth while for our students. 


“aie 


3 


ed EPR Se 


of anv man’s work week.’’4 


| professors are desirous of reading and cannot do so 
® because they are overworked, therein lies an adminis- 


aoe 


trative problem of the highest seriousness. 
Peducational institution in which there is not con- 
siderable reading done by members of its faculty is 
sterile and provincial. The matter of intellectual 
climate is an aspect of education which deserves the 


Any 


apie 


3 Journal of Higher Education, May 1938. Vol. 9: 
| 243. 
' 4 Journal of Higher Education, November, 1938. Vol. 
69: 417. 
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most careful consideration which administrators can 
give it. 

The fact that many professors want to read and do 
not have time to do so is an educational paradox. 
If there is no chance for reading in a college, one 
wonders where such an opportunity does exist. But 
the thought of some professors not wanting to read 
is even more depressing. This would mean, in numer- 
ous instances, that those who from the nature of their 
positions should be intellectual leaders care nothing 
whatever about things of the mind. Daniel Defoe in 
referring to what was ordinarily regarded’as a “true- 
born Englishman” said that he was “in speech an 
The college professor 
who is not something of a bookman could be described 


irony, in fact a contradiction.” 


in about the same words. 

Very seldom do you get through an educational con- 
ference or workshop without hearing somebody say, 
“The library is the heart of a college.” 
aphorism is Carlyle’s, “The true University of these 
Days is a collection of Books.” 


Another 


Incontrovertible as 
this is, the Achilles heel of library effectiveness is the 
faculty. If college professors have but a perfunctory 
interest in books and reading, the same will be the case 
with their students. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the vitiating influence of such an attitude upon the 
general education program. 





A STUDY OF CERTAIN HOME FACTORS AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


LESTER BEALS 


Colin Kelly Junior High School, 
Eugene, Oregon 


Pee nt 


> THOSE persons—teachers, church workers, and rep- 
fresentatives of other community agencies—who are 
pactively working with young people are particularly 


paware of the importance of the home in the develop- 
ment of the child. 
)a growing concern about the apparent breakdown of 
pthe American home and the effect of this on the 
Pmaturing personalities of children. With this in 
puind, the writer recently made a study of certain 


In recent years there has been 


whome factors in relationship to the personal adjust- 


pment of 100 junior-high-school pupils in Colin Kelly 


Junior High School in Eugene, Oregon. 
The factors studied were as follows: 


l. Marital status of the home 
“. Church or Sunday School attendance 


3. Size of family (large family—three or more; small 
family—one or two) 

4. Use or nonuse of alcoholic beverages in home 

5. Number of parents working 

6. Economic status of home 

7. Educational background of parents (eighth-grade 
graduate or less; high-school attendance or graduate; 
college attendance or graduate) 

8. Occupational status of chief wage earner (non- 
skilled; semiskilled or skilled; manager or owner of busi- 
ness; professional) 

9. Presence or absence of co-operative family relation- 
ship as indicated by activities engaged in as a family 

10. Training or lack of training in responsibility as 
indicated by work required at home and outside jobs en- 
gaged in 


In order to determine somewhat objectively the 
personality adjustment of these 100 pupils the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, Elementary Series, was 
administered. On the basis of these test results they 
were divided into two groups, one including those who 
were above the 50th percentile in total personality 
adjustment and the other those below. To supply the 
information on the ten home factors listed above we 
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studied the data supplied from a personal question- 
naire which is completed by all pupils attending this 
school and is a part of their cumulative guidance 
file. This information was recorded on a convenient 
check list. Pupils were listed by case rather than 
by name. A supplementary information sheet was 
also prepared and submitted to each pupil. The 
pupil was not required to place his name on this 
information sheet, but each was numbered in agree- 
ment with the name of the pupil on the master list to 
insure the recording of this information under the 


proper case name. In presenting and discussing the 


results of the survey, some data from other studies 
will be reported. 

The first factor studied was the marital status of 
the home. In our study there were 17 per cent more 
broken homes represented in the below-average group 
than in the above-average group. This agrees with 
a common assumption that sound personality adjust- 
ment is more a result of a happy home circumstance 
than of any other factor. It also agrees with other 
studies, such as that of Wallenstein! who found that 
children from broken homes are retarded in school and 
that their mean IQ and socioeconomic status are lower. 
lower. 

With reference to factor two the above-average 
personality group was found 10 per cent higher in 
church and Sunday School attendance than was the 
lower group. This also agrees with the common 
assumption that religion has a great deal to do with 
the development of a sound philosophy of life and 
personal adjustment. Very few studies have been 
made in this area; future research may show that 
religion plays the highest role in character formation. 

The third factor studied was that of family size. 
Early psychologists considered being an only child 
a disease in itself. More recent investigations indi- 
cate very little, if any, difference in only and non- 
only children as far as personality adjustment. Stott? 
concluded in his study that “onliness” is not a factor 
in personal adjustment. He states that the former 
confusion over this was due to the failure to recognize 
that “onliness” may not be properly regarded as a 
factor constant in its effect in all types of homes or 
that its significance may change with the great social 
changes. In our study we made a distinction between 
large and small families, and the results indicated 
little difference between the personality adjustment 
of those children in the various sized family groups. 

The fourth factor was concerned with the use of 
alcohol on the part of parents and the effect on the 
personalities of the children. In listing this factor 

1N. Wallenstein. Teachers College Record, 39: 747- 
48, May ’38. 


2L. H. Stott. Character and Personality, Vol. 8. 
156-162, Dec., 1939. 
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it is recognized that alcoholism is a psychologic, 
disease for the most part and therefore the underlyin, 
factors should be studied in order to determine thei; 
significance. It is probably in the category of “on}. 
ness,” in that it is a factor in relation to the tot, 
home stability. We did find that there were 25 pe 
cent more families who used alcohol represented } 
the below-average personality group than in th 
above-average one, indicating better adjustment in th 
nonalcoholic families. This factor is in need of ; 
great deal more scientific study, since alcoholism hg 
become such a problem in this country. 

With reference to families where both parent 
worked it has been assumed that children from home 
where only one parent worked would be better take 
eare of and hence better adjusted. In our stud 
however, the results were negligible and we were wu. 
able to locate any other studies of this factor. 

The economic status of the home was the sixth 
factor studied, but our school district did not cove 
enough differences in economic status to make pos. 
sible the comparisons hoped for. Some studies hay 
been made in this area; Stagner® found that childre: 
from “poor” homes tended to develop traits of nen. 
ousness, introversion, and inferiority. Students a 
the University of Wisconsin who were studied ani 
who came from homes that were “poor,” economicall 
speaking, were 20 per cent higher on a nervou- 
temperament scale, thus indicating less stability. 

Since the study did not reveal anything of signif 
cance with regard to factor seven, the education: 
background of parents, it was omitted from the sun. 
mary. Some studies have been made in this area bu! 
they were not available. Nor was anything of in- 
portance discovered from the study of factor eight 
which had to do with the occupation of the chief wage 
earner. It had been assumed, perhaps falsely, tha 
children from homes where the father was a prote: 
sional man or a business executive would be superi0 
in personality. 

That the most important factor in the developmen 
of a happy, well-adjusted child was the presence 0: 
a co-operative and democratic family relationship wi 
verified by this study and others. To supply the m 
formation a check list of activities engaged in by th: 
family was used, as well as certain questions on tli 
information survey. In the well-adjusted group 
pupils we found only 14 per cent of the family pat 
terns to be non-co-operative. In the below-averag' 
group we found 72 per cent were from non-C 
operative, unhappy backgrounds. This seems to 
a marked indication of the importance of this facto! 


wey) 


’R. Stagner. ScHoot anpD Socrety, Vol. 42. 551° 
p- 19. 
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in personality adjustment. Thorpe* says that “the 
security a child feels, the extent he becomes self-reliant, 
self-direeting and independent and the ease and skill 
with which he successfully assumes social responsibil- 
ities depend a great deal on home relationship.” 
Perhaps the most significant studies that have been 
made in this area have been those by Stott.5 In one 
study he found that there was a distinct tendency for 
those children to be well-adjusted personally and so- 
cially in homes where there was a great deal of 
friendliness, sociability, democratic participation, and 
sharing. In another study® he found children who 
had been reared in family situations marked by dis- 
cord or parental misconduct to be inferior in personal 
adjustment, attitude toward home life, and general 
personality adjustment to those from home patterns 
characterized by cofifidence, affection, and companion- 
ability. 

The last factor studied was concerned with training 
in responsibility. It is a common assumption that 
individuals grow personally as a result of the re- 


4L. H. Thorpe. ‘‘Child Psychology and Develop- 
ment.’’? Ronald Press Co. 1946. 

5L. H. Stott. University of Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Research Bulletin No. 114 (1939), 
), 28-34. . 
‘L. H. Stott. Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. 8; 148-160 (1939). 
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sponsibilities that they assume. Our study indicated 
that responsibility does promote growth in desirable 
personal habits. Only 16 per cent of the well- 
adjusted group appeared to lack in home or work 
responsibility, while 46 per cent of the below-average 
group lacked such training. 

It is recognized that this study has definite limita- 
tions and that it does not contain refined statistical 
data. 
in a highly technical statistical analysis, but rather 
to present a general report. 
the need for scholarly, refined studies of each factor 


It was not the purpose, however, to engage 
This study emphasizes 


in itself and the effect on the child. 

It is not intended to give the impression that the 
child’s personality is totally formed by the home. 
Next to the home the school exercises profound influ- 
ence on the child’s emerging personality. A sympa- 
thetic and understanding teacher ean do an infinite 
amount of good in making a child happy. No other 
person has such a chance to draw out the sensitive, 
reserved child; no one has a better opportunity to 
put the ruthlessly aggressive child into situations that 
demand control and sportsmanship. Through study 
of each individual, the school, then, by good guidance 
ean do a far better job in developing the soul of a 
child. 





FEAR IS THE ENEMY 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


University of Illinois 


Mr. Brickman’s “review” of the literature on Com- 
munism and American education is less objective than 
arlier summaries he has written for ScHOOL AND 
Society. In this respect his article reflects the degree 
to which many otherwise scholarly educational writers 
have permitted the rancors of the time to interfere 
with honest reporting and dispassionate interpretation. 

In at least one instance Mr. Brickman has not been 
above gratuitous distortion of the facts. He could not 
have been unaware, for example, that his reference to 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace as a “substitute organization for UNESCO” 
would be received by many uninformed readers as a 
description of the intent of the conference instead of 
Mr. Brickman’s own quaint conclusions about its pur- 
poses. Actually, neither the stated aims of the confer- 
ence, nor the content of the discussions, in any way 
disparaged the activities of UNESCO or undertook 
to operate in those areas in which that organization 
is working. For myself, I support UNESCO with 
enthusiasm, and I know that Harlow Shapley, who 


presided at the conference, is active in its councils. 
In this reference, Mr. Brickman was hardly fair to 
his readers, to the conference, or to me. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Brickman and other 
educators who share his views about the dismissal of 
teachers should find it necessary to be so jittery. 
He does not help us in getting insight into his state 
of mind by offering support for his anxiety about 
“enemy beachheads.” Mr. Brickman’s apparent panic 
is not justified by any evidence which he presents in 
his article. 

Linking Howard Mumford Jones and his own Com- 
munist debating opponent further contributes to the 
impression that Mr. Brickman’s “review” undertakes 
to do something other than inform. The reference to 
the Catholic Church, incidentally, misrepresents the 
position of the Church itself, which both in theory 
and practice continues to assert its claim to temporal 
power. 

The real beachhead that we have to fear is the beach- 
head which Mr. Brickman wants to surrender to the 
enemies of academic freedom. It is true that he 
warns against further retreats after the beachhead 
has been won, but he offers no strategy for meeting the 
onslaught of the book-burners and the thought-con- 
trollers after they have established their base of 
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operations. On the contrary, he implies that, while 
Communist books and speakers should not be banned 
“at this time,” “security’ may require this type of 
censorship later. Just what in the way of liberty 
will be left to keep secure Mr. Brickman does not 
make clear. 

It is a short step from banning Communist teachers 
to banning Communist books and books which give 
If Mr. Brick- 


man believes that book-burnings are only a remote 


accurate accounts of Communist ideas. 


possibility in America, he has not been reading the 
Congressional Record, or followed the history of 
Nazism, which never burned books except in the 
interest of warding off Bolshevism. 

Denouncing the sins of the Soviet or the naivete of 
Communist Party members serves neither to halt 
Communism nor to discourage our native Fascists. 
America is still the most powerful country on earth, 
and it can continue so if it will provide equality and 
security to all its citizens. It can recapture world 
leadership if it will speak for the dispossessed of the 
earth and withdraw its support from the oppressors. 
Those who insist on the practice as well as the as- 
sertion of democratic ideas offer the only real hope 
of stemming the spread of Communism. Mr. Brick- 
man’s counsel of desperation will be as ineffective 


Events... 
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in the defense of democracy as American exhortations 
and arms shipments have been in averting the Com. 
munist victories in China. 

American educators today face the temptation of 
lending the schools to the agencies of the cold war, 
Public opinion and the centers of power will tem. 
porarily be on their side. But the well-being of the 
people, and the health of democracy, will best be 
served by reasserting the educational functions of 
the schools. Propaganda, even in behalf of the cold 
war, can lead only to the dictatorship that we fear, 

The formula that freedom should be extended to 
all except those who would destroy freedom is as 
futile as it is facile. It ean be used against anyone 
who challenges the freedom to discriminate against 
Negroes, or exploit tideland oil reserves, or denude the 
forests, or publish fraudulent * advertisements, or 
organize war-making cartels. Freedom of speech 
and teaching is freedom only when it is extended 
to all. 

No one challenges the need to suppress overt acts 
or conspiracy to commit overt acts against the govern- 
ment or direct incitements to riot. What Mr. Brick- 
man fears is the teaching of ideas. It is depressing 
to think that his fears are shared by many others 
who ought to know better. 





WHERE IS THE AMERICAN FAITH IN 
EDUCATION? 


SOME years ago an eminent education leader asked 
the question, “Do Americans really value education?” 
Answering the question from the point of view of 
academic standards he concluded that the public did 
not believe in education. The “Annual Report of 
the Profession to the Public,” issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association this year under the title, 
“Our School Population,” could be construed as a 
negative answer to the same question on the matter 
not only of standards but even of the provision of 
schools adequate to the needs of the school population 
today and for the next decade. 

The report is an important document, written sim- 
ply and argued cogently. There can be no doubt 
about the situation; the needs arising both from the 
rapidly increasing number of children of school age 
and from the demands of an expanding national econ- 
omy are not being met. 
penditure has dropped from 3.09 per cent in 1930 to 
2.88 per cent in 1940 to 1.84 per cent in 1950. 


The effects of this decline are manifested in the 


In twenty years school ex- 


fact that, in three fourths of the school systems in 
cities with populations of over 500,000, pupils are 


denied full educational opportunity and attend *half- 


day sessions; 40 per cent of the cities with 100,000 to 
500,000 population are similarly affected. The peak 
has not yet been reached, nor is the situation confined 
to urban centers, for the highest percentage of chil- 
dren “jammed into cramped quarters” are in schools 
in rural areas and small towns. Neglect of these 
conditions today means a rapidly growing burden in 
the days to come, for it is anticipated that the ele- 
mentary and high-school enrollment will jump from 
26,635,000 to 34,091,000 in the next decade. The data 
presented in this report reveal the many-sided prob- 
lems that have to be met—housing, supply of teachers, 
financing education, and adapting the work of the 
schools to the needs of each individual, of the national 
economy, and of the democratic ideal. 

To quote from the introductory remarks of Willard 
EK. Givens, executive secretary, NEA: 

It is appropriate at this time to take stock of the fa- 
cilities provided for free public education upon which 
productive knowledge and skill are largely based... . 
The effectiveness of our educational program will play 
a large part in the development of the national economy 
and in the maintenance of our American way of life. 


It eannot be too strongly urged that members of 
the profession bring this convincing statement to the 
attention of the American public, which is too fre- 
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quently lulled into a feeling of complacency, when the 
,ools reopen and when the public is actually con- 


scl 


Sfronted by the conditions described.—I. L. K. 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE ESTABLISHES 
A NEW AWARD 
AccOoRDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
vy Russell M. Eidsmoe, head of the department of 
dueation, Morningside College (Sioux City, Iowa), 


the college has “for some time entertained the idea 


{ 
that some special recognition should be given to out- 
standing individuals who are serving in the publie 





schools.” As a result there was initiated at the com- 


+ mencement exercises on May 29 an award that is 


a 


) cational Service.” 


designated as the “Morningside College Man of Edu- 
The college selected as the indi- 
vidual most suited for the first award Harry E. Ilsley, 
superintendent of schools, Spirit Lake (Iowa). 

Mr. Ilsley, who has completed his thirty-third year 
in the superintendency, is also celebrating his fiftieth 
year of service to the public schools of the state. 
Prior to his appointment in Spirit Lake he had served 
as a teacher and superintendent in the publie schools 
of Panora. The statement accompanying the award 


read: 


For distinctive service and extraordinary devotion to 
the cause of education in the public schools, The Board 
of Trustees of Morningside College proudly make this 


award, 


THE READING LABORATORY OF 
HOWARD COLLEGE 

ACCORDING to a report sent to ScHoon AND Society 
by Osear S. Causey, professor of education and 
director of the Reading Laboratory, Howard College 
(Birmingham 6), students trained in the laboratory 
during the year just closed showed “an average im- 
provement of reading ability of slightly more than 
100 per cent.” The laboratory was organized in the 
spring of 1949 for the purpose of improving the 
The 
procedures, techniques, materials, and instruments 


reading ability of all students in the college. 


were chosen or developed after a careful study had 
heen made of reading programs in public-school 
systems, colleges, universities, and some branches of 
the military service in widely different parts of the 
country. The Curriculum Committee of the faculty 
analyzed the proposals and recommended the program 
to the entire faculty which adopted it unanimously. 
The methods used have been carefully tested at high- 
school level and have been found to be as effective 
at senior-high-school level as at the college level. 
Teacher education is also an important aspect of the 
program. 

All freshmen are required to take the reading train- 
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ing for 12 weeks, thus insuring the retraining of all 
students in reading by the end of three years. At 
the beginning of the course each student is tested, 
his reading ability determined, and his pattern of 
reading carefully studied. The following formula is 
Reading Rate x Comprehension | 


used: Reading Score = or 


Thus a student who has an initial 


reading rate of 250 words a minute and a score of 80 
per cent on the material read has an initial R. 8. 
of 200. 

The first two periods in 
acquaint the student with his reading status and to 
familiarize him with the materials, instruments, and 
procedures to be followed and the method to be used 
Once each 


the laboratory are used to 


in keeping his own record of progress. 
week he brings up to date his own reading graph and 
learns his own progress. Four hours a week for a 
quarter or three hours a week for a semester afford 
satisfactory time for the training. The program 
provides for improvement in and integration of 
rate, reading in 


five 
reading skills—comprehension, 
thought units, vocabulary, and directed reading. 

The average increase in reading ability of all 
students trained in the laboratory during the past 
year is 103.5 per cent; the range of improvement 
as shown by the reading scores, 11 to 427 per cent. 
The highest score, 1,124, was attained by a fresh- 
man whose initial score was 328. 


A PROGRAM OF ORIENTATION TO 
COMMUNITY LIFE AT THE COL- 
LEGE OF SAINT TERESA 

THROUGH the co-operation of civie organizations, 
schools, social agencies, and church groups in Winona 
(Minn.), the College of Saint Teresa has established 
a program of orientation to community life that pro- 
vides a practical sense of community living for its 
students. While a plan of job orientation in various 
major fields has been in operation for some years, the 
past year has seen the growth of projects giving 
students experience in community living. It is the 
belief of the college administration that, while a large 
percentage of the students come from cities of popu- 
lations exceeding 100,000 and will probably return 
to these communities to live, a small city like Winona 
(population about 30,000) furnishes all the contacts 
to be found in larger cities, with the added advantage 
of the friendly and personal atmosphere that is the 
essence of ideal community life. 

Students during the year have helped with Girl 
Scout activities and have served at the Red Cross 
Center. They have also assisted in truancy investi- 
gations and health examinations in local schools and 


charity and relief work in local welfare agencies. 
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In the Winona Poor Relief Office and the Winona teaching Red Cross swimming classes for childre, 


County Welfare Office social-science majors have and working with local stores in staging style shoy, 









































made summaries for case histories, have listened in for townspeople and students. 
on conferences of the office staffs, and have done some Foreign students contributed to the program } 





follow-up work on eases, all under close supervision making speeches on cultural, economic, and politica 
of officials in charge of the offices. Through member- affairs of their countries before civic and _ schol 
ship in the Teresan Praesidium of the Legion of groups and, during the summer, those who apy 
Mary, students aided parish priests in visiting shut-ins members of the Praesidium are continuing their wor; | 
and in encouraging attendance of children at religious with the physically handicapped and the ill, sinee ; 
instruction. number of these students live on the campus throug). 








The Sodality at the college initiated a program out the summers until they graduate. j 
during the year by which students were trained as The whole program in community orientation j 
recreation leaders for parish social functions, parent- in keeping with the current emphasis by sociologist 
teacher groups, and other community activities. on the need of breaking down the impersonal atmo. } . 


Students preparing to teach did their practice teach- phere of cities, decentralizing them in spirit if not in 





} . . . ~— . . ‘a ‘ . é ‘ 4 ass 

ing in the schools of Winona. Other projects in- physical location by developing community under. « 
cluded the taking of the religious census in the city, standing and friendliness. i, 

moet 


Notes and News... a 


; ‘ : i : } 
Report on number of new members accepted during Benton who will retire on August 31, 1951, after 4), 





week ending July 17: 4. years of service. Sty 
Elizabeth L. Kemble, director, department of meas “¥to 
Appointments, Elections, urement and guidance, National League of Nursing “nel 


Resignations, Retirements 


Education, Ine. (New York 19), has been appointel “Bare 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C., has suceeeded Brother dean of the new School of Nursing to be opened in the me 
Austin, F.S.C., as president, Saint Mary’s College of fay) of 1951 by the University of North Carolinas ec 
California (Moraga). Brother Austin, whose ap- Chapel Hill. De. Kemble will ba in residence, Avcut MaEEEn 
pointment was reported in Scoot anv Society, July 1, 1950, to begin the task of recruiting a faculty fu wn 
26, 1941, has left the college for a year’s study at the oth undergraduate and graduate programs, “phos Ban 
central headquarters of the Christian Brothers in instruction in specialized types of accessory nursing, 4 
ma . George E. McReynolds, professor of government ani * 
John Francis White, whose appointment as dean in  jnternational relations, University of Connecticut, wil sn 
charge of development, Illinois Institute of Tech- syeceed Albert E. Waugh, September 1, as dean, i. 





nology (Chicago 16), was reported in ScHooL AND (College of Arts and Sciences. The appointment of Dr. q 
Society, June 19, 1948, will assume new duties, Sep- Waugh to the newly created post of provost of the . 


° . pe > Se 

tember 2; as vice-president in charge of development, university was reported in SCHOOL AND SocIETY, Jue 
as ° ° ia ean 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland 6). 10. Th 


The Reverend Edmund F, Christy, O.F.M., professor Raymond E. Wochner, who was appointed as dire: | Fso¢ 
of physics, Siena College (Loudonville, N. Y.), has tor of the division of education, University of Bridge Bpre 
succeeded the Reverend Xavier A. Cox, 0.F.M., as port (Conn.), in the fall of 1949, has been namel | Gres 


vice-president and bursar. Father Cox has been as- dean of the College of Education which received a | wa 
signed to mission work. The Reverend Roman creditation by the state board of education, June 23, | ¥is ; 
Pfeiffer, O.F.M., assistant chairman of the department the fifth college of the university. | ren 
of science, has been appointed to the newly created The following list of appointments in San Francist) | 7 dw 

? J ™ Did a) ‘ OY lo F een 
post of dean, Graduate School. State College was sent to ScHooL anp Society, unde | «2! 


date of July 7 by J. Paul Leonard, president: deans, | 
Reginald Bell (instruction), John L. Bergstresser pita 
(student personnel), and Alan W. Johnson (men) 
directors, James B. Enochs (summer session) ati) J 
Wayne McKenzie Stevens (School of World Busines — | L. 


Howard R. Taylor, Jr., former public-information 
officer for the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, has as- 
sumed new duties in the newly created post of assistant 
to Edward Hodnett, president, Fenn College (Cleve- 








land 15). aa marae ; ; Ca: 
and chairman, division of business) ; chairman of tle a 
iM ° . ~ oe e ° +) ) 
James W. Griswold, business manager, Park College division of education and psychology, Fred T. Wi: Ro 
Parkville, Mo.), will assume new duties, September helms; professor of education, Frederic T. Shipp: ¢al 
5] I ? 
fes 


1, as treasurer-elect, the Phillips Exeter Academy associate professors, Joseph Axelrod (humanities 
(Exeter, N. H.). Mr. Griswold will sueceed Corning and Virginia L. Block (education) ; assistant profes 
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children, Peter Pensoldt (humanities), Paul F. Ashby 


y 
ULD, 


yle shoy; (political science), Peter K. Christoff (history), and 
‘arence E. Smith, Jr. (anthropology); and instrue- 
ram ors, Alice E. Siemons and Jerome G, Disque (educa- 


| politica) ion), Peggy Heim (political science), and Fredrik 
h 


id Schoe 


| + Feltham and Herbert L. Shore (language arts). 
Who ar 


heir work ' Amy M. Gilbert, head of the department of history 


l, sinee Mand political science, Champlain College (Plattsburg, 
| throug! WN. Y.), has been named dean of academic administra- 

: Btion to succeed John A. Dunlop, whose appointment 
itation Bas registrar was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
ciologist; gd une 10. 


al atmos. } 


f Marianna Jenkins and Ellen Huckabee will serve as 
1I not nn 


associate deans of undergraduate instruction, the 
Women’s College, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), 
Shecinning in the fall. Dr. Jenkins, visiting assistant 
Pprofessor of art, will be adviser to junior and senior 


Y under. 





Swomen; Miss Huckabee, to freshmen and sophomores. 
, after 4 Mary Moore has been appointed assistant dean of 
H<tudents, Hamline University (Saint Paul 4, Minn.), 
ito work with Donald Swanson in an expanding person- 
nel program. Other appointees recently announced 
Hare: Wesley Caspers, to direct a new program in ele- 
Hmentary education; Theodore Marburg, professor of 


of meas. 
’ Nursing 


uppointed 


i 


ne 


ned in the 
irolina at economics; Richard R. Marsh, assistant professor of 


e, August English; John C. Hayes, to the department of chem- 


culty for istry; and Paul H. Cashman, instructor in speech 
ms, plu Sand dramatie art. 
lursing. 


W. Emerson Gentzler, a member of the staff of Co- 


iment and eae , ; Bie ihe 
Jumbia University since 1927, has been named assistant 








: » Oa 
hieut, wil | B provost and director of student interests. In the 
” deat, Huniversity’s New York School of Social Work, James 
we - 9 » 1. Kunen, formerly assistant general counsel, National 
st ol a Security Resources Board, has been appointed assist- 
RTY, out | Bant dean in charge of program development, and 
BElizabeth G. Meier, formerly assistant professor of 
as diret- | Bsocial work, the University of Wisconsin, assistant 
f Bridge | B professor of social work. Robert D. Leigh, whose 
m namel | @resignation as president, Bennington (Vt.) College, 
eived a | Bwas reported in ScHoot anp Society, June 24, 19-4, 


une 23, a8 is giving a course on the place of libraries among cur- 
#rent agencies of education and mass communication 
during the summer session (July 10-August 18) on the 
campus. The following reached emeritus status on 
June 30: Da Ponte Professor of 
Italian; Oscar James Campbell, professor of Eng- 
lish; Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of public law; 
William Haller, professor of English, and Florence de 


Francis¢ 
TY, under 
it: deans, 


Dino Bigongiari, 


f 





rgstresse! 


1 (men) 
ion) and 


Busines lL. Lowther, professor of zoology, Barnard College; 
an of the mm Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low Professor of History; 
mp. Wi @@ Robert Morrison MacIver, Lieber Professor of Politi- 
. Shipp; Cal Philosophy and Sociology; Paul H. Nystrom, pro- 
manities fessor of marketing; Albert T. Poffenberger, pro- 





it profes: 
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fessor of psychology; and L. Parker Siceloff, profes- 
sor of mathematics. 


Elliot L. Whitaker, professor of architecture, Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) University, will assume new duties on 
October 1 as director of the recently created School 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture, the 
Ohio State University. Tell Ertl, at present con- 
nected with Union Oil Company of Montana, has been 
named professor of mine engineering, chairman of the 
department, and director of the Institute of Mineral 
Industries, and Dunean McConnell, of the Gulf Re- 
search and Development Company of Pittsburgh, pro- 
fessor of mineralogy. 
high schools of New York City, assumed new duties, 


Nathan Lazar, a teacher in the 


June 20, in an associate professorship in the depart- 
ment of education. The following were among those 
retiring at the close of the academic year: Robert E. 
Smith and Harry G. Good, professors of education, 
and Jay B. Park, professor of agronomy. 


Oscar S. Causey, professor of education, Howard 
College Ala.), has been appointed 
professor of education and director of the newly 
installed Reading Laboratory, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity (Fort Worth). 


(Birmingham, 


Charles J. Marino, assistant director, Alumni Place- 
ment Bureau, Saint Louis University, has succeeded 
Gerald A. Koetting, resigned, in the directorship. 
Alice Mary O’Leary and Richard Nickeson will assume 
new duties, August 1, as instructor in nursing and co- 
ordinator of the public-health nursing program and in- 
structor in education, respectively. 


Merrill Eugene Thompson, associate professor of 
education and psychology, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (State College), has 
been appointed head of the newly created department 
of psychology, College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
Harold D. Hantz, 
philosophy, who has been chairman of the department 


sity of Arkansas. professor of 
of philosophy and psychology, will continue as head 
of the department of philosophy. 


Osborn R. Quayle, professor of chemistry, Emory 
University (Ga.), has succeeded J. Sam Guy, profes- 
sor of chemistry, as head of the department. Dr. Guy, 
who will remain on the staff in the professorship, has 
been forced by ill health to relinquish his administra- 
tive duties. 


Howard W. Runkel, director of the speech program 
during the summer session in Duke University, will 
assume new duties-in September as associate profes- 
sor of speech and drama and head of the department, 
Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). 


Charles A. 
State College 


Goetz, professor of chemistry, Iowa 
(Ames), assumed new duties, July 1, 
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as head of the department and senior scientist in the 
Institute of Atomie Research, succeeding Ralph M. 
Hixon, who has held the chairmanship in addition to 
his duties as dean, Graduate College. Dr. Hixon is con- 
tinuing in the deanship. Ray Bryan, associate pro- 
fessor of vocational education, succeeded Barton Mor- 
gan, head of the department, July 1, as acting head. 
Dr. Morgan had asked six months ago to be relieved of 
administrative duties. 

Guy Dean McGrath, director of teacher education, 
University of Illinois, assumed new duties, July 1, as 
head of the department of education, Arizona State 
College (Tempe), succeeding Samuel Burkhard who 
will devote his entire time to teaching. 

Lauren A. King, dean, Houghton (N. Y.) College, 
will assume new duties in September as head of the 
department of English, Muskingum College (New 
Coneord, Ohio). 

Herbert A. Clark, associate professor of education 
and child study, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), 
has been appointed chairman of the department of 
education, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.). The 
following have been named to instructorships for the 
coming academic year: Emlyn R. Edwards (fine arts), 
Elizabeth L. Gelback (biology), Margaret L. Kranz 
(French and Spanish), Louise C. Monack (chemistry), 
and Dorothy Buck Almstead (voice, first semester 
during leave of absence granted to Edyth Thompson, 
professor of voice). 

William K. Feller, professor of mathematics, Cornell 
University, has been appointed to the Eugene Higgins 
Professorship of Mathematics, Princeton University. 
Donald Clayton Spencer, former professor of mathe- 
maties, Stanford University, has been named associate 
professor of mathematics. Others recently appointed 
include: Roger C. Lyndon, to the department of 
mathematics; Harold Clarence Passer, economies; 
Jesse B. Reese, English; George Warfield, electrical 
engineering; and William C. Wildman, chemistry. 

Edward L. Bernays, public-relations counsel of New 
York City, is serving as visiting professor of public 
relations, University of Hawaii. Mr. Bernays will 


conclude his lectures on August 4. 


L. X. Magnifico, professor of psychology, Richmond 
(Va.) Professional Institute, is directing workshops 


and teaching courses in education in southwest Vir- 
ginia during the summer session of the University of 


Virginia. The extension service is part of a recently 


inaugurated program in the university that makes it 
possible for students to take part of the work toward 
both graduate and undergraduate degrees off campus. 


Arthur L. Vogelback, professor of English, Mary 


Washington College of the University of Virginia 
(Fredericksburg), has been granted a leave of absence 
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for the academic year 1950-51 to accept an invitatio, 
by Aarhus (Denmark) University to serve as visitip» 
professor of American literature. 


Hallie Flanagan Davis, professor of drama and 4. 
rector of the department of the theatre, Smith (Cg). 
lege (Nerthampton, Mass.), is serving as artist-ip. 
residence at Dartington Hall in Devon (Englanj 
during the summer. Mrs. Davis meets with studen;: 
and holds conferences on the planning and running 
courses in drama. The program is under the auspice 
of the Ministry of Education. P 

Charles T. Myers, a member of the staff of the Eq. 
cational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.), has bee 
granted a three-month leave of absence, begun 
May 31, to work in association with Herschel T. Man. 
uel, professor of educational psychology, University 
of Texas, on a project for the U. S. Air Forces at th 





university. 

Arne V. Hunninen, head of the department of biol | 
ogy, Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has rv. 
ceived a three-year grant-in-aid from the Feder 
Public Health Service that will enable him to carry 
research in malaria. At present he is at the Labor. 
tory of Tropical Diseases in Columbia (S. Car.) wher 
he is continuing investigations of the problem of 
malaria-carrying agents in the South that he began in 
the summer of 1948. 


Paul J. Burke, of Jamaica (N. Y.), has been awarded 
the 1950-51 Fellowship in Educational Measurement 
of the American Educational Research Association, | 
NEA. The fellowship, carrying a grant of $2,0) 
is awarded annually to “an outstanding graduat 
student who has special interest in educational tests 
and measurements and plans to be employed in that 
field.’ The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hui- 
son (N. Y.), makes the grant available each year 
and award winners are invited to use the facilities 
of the company during the period of study. 


Harold Guetzkow, assistant professor of psycholog: 
and co-ordinator of the third annual conference 0 
“Research in Classroom Process” at the University 0 
Michigan, has sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY an al: 
nouncement that summaries of the conference may b 
obtained by writing to W. J. McKeachie, of the de 
partment of psychology at the university. 


The following staff members of the Division of Edu 
chtional Institutions of the Methodist Church wer 
elected at the recent annual meeting of the Boar 
of Education: the Reverend J. Lem Stokes, IT, paste! 
of St. John’s Methodist Church, Rock Hill (S. Car. 
to be responsible for religious programs on the call: 
puses of Methodist colleges; Roger Ortmayer, visi | 





ing professor of religion and philosophy, Mout! 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio), editorial secretary 
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and editor, Motive; the Reverend Stanley H. Martin, 
chaplain at Boston University, secretary, department 
of personnel and scholarships; and Robert C. Hatch, 
state supervisor of Negro education, Alabama, asso- 
eiate secretary, department of higher education for 
Negroes. 


Victor Randel, formerly head of the department of 


) industrial education, Sam Houston State Teachers 


College (Huntsville, Tex.), has been appointed special- 


i ist in teacher training under the co-operative indus- 


trial-eduecation program in Brazil, sponsored by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


Recent Deaths 

Elliott Judd Northrup, former professor of law, Tu- 
lane University (New Orleans 18), died, June 14, at 
the age of eighty years, according to a report received 


| by ScHOOL AND Society, July 13. Professor Northrup 


had served as a member of the law faculty, University 
of Illinois before going to Tulane University in 1910. 
In addition to the professorship he had also served as 


secretary of the law faculty and assistant dean. 


Roy Irvine Pepper, acting head of the department of 


' mathematies, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, S. Car.), 


died, July 2, at the age of fifty-seven years, according 


} to a report received by ScHoot anv Socrety, July 


13. Professor Pepper had taught mathematies in the 
Paris (Ky.) High School for three years, at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for nineteen years, and (since 
1946) at Winthrop College. 

Edwin Nungezer, associate professor of English, Cor- 
nell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), died, July 10, at the 
age of forty-eight years. Dr. Nungezer had served as 
assistant professor of English (1927-31), University 
of Oklahoma; and assistant professor (1931-40) and 
associate professor (since 1940), Cornell University. 


Fanny Emma Davies, founder (1902) and former 
headmistress, Wykeham Rise School for Girls (Wash- 
ington, Conn.), died, July 11, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. Miss Davies had taught at Norwood Insti- 
tute (Washington, D, C.) and Rosemary Hall (Green- 
wich, Conn.) before founding the school where she 
remained as headmistress until her retirement in 1939. 


Fdward Ambrose Bechtel, professor emeritus of 


; classical languages and dean emeritus, College of Arts 


palit 


ate: 





aud Seiences, Tulane University, died, July 11, at 
the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Bechtel had served 
as professor of classics (1889-91), Mount Morris Col- 
lege; professor of Latin (1891-92), Yankton (S. 
Dak.) College; instructor (1893-98), Northwestern 
University; assistant (1899-1901), associate (1901- 
03), instructor (1903-08), and dean (1907-08), Uni- 
versity College, the University of Chicago; and at Tu- 


lane University as assistant professor of classics 
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(1908-10), professor of classical languages (1910 
37), and dean (1918-37). 

The Reverend Gerard B. Donnelly, S.J., assistant 
professor of religion and director of the Labor College, 
Saint Louis University, died, July 12, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. Father Donnelly had served as in- 
structor (1915-16), Creighton University High School 
(Omaha, Nebr.); (1918-19), Saint John’s High 
School, Toledo; (1919-22), Saint Xavier High School, 
Cincinnati; assistant professor of philosophy (1927), 
John Carrol University (Cleveland) ; 
(1930-31), Saint High School, 
associate editor (1931-41) and assistant business man- 


instruetor 


Ignatius Chicago ; 


ager (1943-47), America; and in Saint Louis Uni- 


versity (since 1948). 


—il bhi i; 





2 
‘¢ Adult-Edueation: Current Trends and Practices, Prob- 
lems in Edueation No. II.’’ Publication No. 636. 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16¢. 1950. 


This booklet serves to complement two other publications, 
the report of the Elsinore Conference on adult-education, 
already in print, and the “International Directory of 
Adult-Education,”’ to be published shortly. 


* 

Aperfeigoamento de Professéres: Bélsas de Estudos 
Oferecidas ao Magistério Primdrio brasileiro para 
Aperfeigoamento ¢ Especializagdo Segunda o Plano do 
I.N.E.P. Pp. 55. Illustrated. Instituto Nacional 


de Estudos Pedagégicos, Caixa Postal 1669, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brasil. 1950. 
A publication (No. 60) of the Ministério da Educacio e 
Saude. 

2 


Atividades Econémicas da Regido No Curso Primario: 
Sugestoes para Organizacdo e Desenvolvimento de Pro- 
gramas. Pp. 29. Instituto Nacional de Estudos 
Pedagégicos, Caixa Postal 1669, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 
1950. 

Another publication (No. 
cacao e Satide. 


50) of the Ministério da Edu 


e 

BENTLEY, GERALD EADES (Editor). 

ment of English Drama. Pp. vii+ 823. Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. $6.50. 

The plays here have been assembled and edited to fit the 

needs of undergraduates interested in acquiring some un- 

derstanding of the course of development of English drama 

before the 20th century. 


The Develop- 


BOGUE, JESSE PARKER. The Community College. 
Pp. xxi+ 390. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1950. $4.00. 

This book has not been written in defense of a name; it is 
a thesis in behalf of functions; the name is incidental. 
However, the name is in keeping with essential movements 
for the improvement of education at the local community 
level. 

e 


BROOMELL, ANNA PETTIT (Editor). What Do You 
Think? Pp. xii+ 203. Harper and Brothers, New 
York 16. 1950. $2.50. 


A record of discussions, with questions and answers ar 
ranzed for contemporary use, based on folk tales of an 
ancient India as retold by Mabel Ashe Beling. 
& 
Canto Orfeénico No Curso Primdrio: Sugestoes para 


Organizagdo e Desenvolvimento de Programas 


Pp. 
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57. Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, Caixa SMITH, F. KINCHIN (Translator). The Antigone o 

Postal 1669. Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 1950. Sophocles. Pp. 68. Illustrated. Sidgwick and Jack. 

Another publication (No. 51) of the Ministério da Edu- son, 44 Museum Street, London W.C.1. 1950. 2/6, 

cacao e Satide. To every age falls the task of reinterpreting the classics 
* If Greek plays are to speak to each generation, they must 

COLOMBAIN, MAURICE. ‘‘Co-operatives and Funda- frequently be translated afresh. 

mental Edueation.’’ Monograph No. 2. Pp. 171. e 

Illustrated. UNESCO, Education Clearing House, 19 STAFFORD, GEORGE T. Preventive and Corrective 

Avenue Kléber, Paris 16. 1950. 60 cents. Physical Education. Pp. 312. Illustrated. A, § 

Co-operatives are not only a means of raising living stand- Barnes and Company, Inc., New York. 3. 1950. $3.75 

ards (and hence of increasing the local revenue for school- This new and completely revised edition incorporates the 


ing) ; they are also educational instruments of the highest : 3 A 4 s 
, : : reme Ss advance made in the fielc iring Worl 
order, living schools for the members of the community. tremendous advance made in t i during World War I], 
& 


. 
COUCH HERBERT NEWELI AND RUSSEL M STEEL, ERIC M. Readable Writing. Pp. 1x + §24, 
‘ 2 E NEWELL, AN i ul, M. “ha Bf 74 ee ee tee ar Pop. 
GEER. Classical Civilization: H. N. Couch. Greece. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1950. $2.75, 
Vol. I P ner ward Illustrated 1949 $5.00 That a large number of students come to college with g 
ol. I. Pp. 2+ Ol. ustrated. ivi. 0.UU. distaste for writing and as a result write poorly is a mat. 
R. M. Geer. Rome. Vol. II. Pp. xxiv+482.  Illus- ter of fact. In the opinion of the author this attitude cap 
trated. 1950. $4.50. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New often be overcome and replaced with one of lively interest 
York 11 , ? capable of producing near-miracles. 
The ancient geographical, historical, and cultural back- e 
Myre dhe — countries are here admirably presented ‘‘ Strengthening the Forces of Freedom.’’ State Depart 
° ment Publication No. 3852. Pp. viit+192. Govern 
2 ihe - ‘ oF ‘ 
JOHNSON, WENDELL (Editor). Speech Problems of ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 0 
Children: A Guide to Care and Correction. Pp. xxii+ —_ : , i statements of Secretary of Stat 
oen I a y ‘ 7 eat Selected speeches and statements of Secre ate 
265. Grune and Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, Acheson. February, 1949-April, 1950. 
New York 16. 1950. $3.75. 
Leading speech-correction workers and speech pathologists e 
have collaborated in writing this book for the nonspecialist. THEMAN, VIOLA. A Good School Day. Pp. 59, 
° Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
PEATTIE, RODERICK. The Teaching of Geography. Columbia University, New York 27. 1950. 60 cents, 
Pp. x+185. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York Another in the Parent-Teacher Series edited by Ruth 
1 1950 $1.90 Cunningham and illustrated by Ruth Allcott. 
Geography performs a very great service to the curriculum 
as a whole. It is really a service course, and one of its 7 
greatest values is the manner in which it ties almost all 
studies together. 











» 
Problemas de Educacdo Rural: Curso Promovido Pelo ( T | A A) 
I.N.E.P., em 1949, a Cargo do Professor Robert King 
Hall, da Columbia University, New York. Pp. 105. 
Illustrated. Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégi- 


cos, Caixa Postal 1669, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 1950. Founded in 1918 by 
Another publication (No. 47) of the Ministério da Edu- . 
cacio e Satide Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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SHIMBERG, BENJAMIN. The Development of a to 
Needs and Problems Inventory for High-School Youth. . 
Further Studies in Attitudes, Series XVII. Pp. 78. pool the funding of 
Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, . 
Lafayette, Ind. 1950. college retirement plans 
Studies in Higher Education LXXII. 
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Individual Life Insurance 
The Hughes Teachers Agency Collective Life Insurance 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. Annuity Contracts 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
Correspondence invited. Member ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


N. A. T.:A. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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